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ribs that deck the roof in a perfect state of preservation; and the dagoba, or
altar, resembling that at Kenhari, also has an enormous parasol, likewise of wood,
the emblem of the omnipotence of Buddha; which, strange to say, the hand of
time and the various revolutions that have occurred appear to have spared and
left in its place for more than eighteen centuries. The cave, however, is itself
in a perfect state; and this is to be attributed to the compact nature of the rock,
which is only very slightly influenced by the damp, and also to the elevated
position of the floor, which prevents the rain from flooding it, Thus, by a
providential chance (so to speak), the most beautiful cave in India remains to our
day in the' same condition as when it was first excavated, and permits us to
admire, in all its magnificence, one of the finest monuments of antiquity. Certain
inscriptions have been found which almost conclusively establish the fact that
the excavation of this Chaitya was effected some time in the course of the two
centuries immediately preceding the birth of Christ. Some Brahmin priests have
built, in front of the cave, a small, insignificant-looking temple, dedicated to the
sanguinary Bhowani; and they conduct the visitor to the different chambers.
They are themselves wholly ignorant of the origin or history of these excavations,
and attribute them to those impure personages, the giants of fabulous times. On
the right of the great Chaitya is a vihara, or monastery, consisting of three rooms,
one upon another, cut in the perpendicular face of the rock. These rooms are
spacious and surrounded by cells, but without any ornament, and they com-
municate with each other by means of staircases within. The spot is most
picturesque. A cascade falls down along the facade of the caves, and. goes to
replenish a pool surrounded by fine trees; and the windows of the different
storeys are half hidden by creeping plants, intertwined and covered with
flowers. The Buddhist monfes, however, greatly appreciated the beauties
of nature, and their retreats always occupy the most imposing solitudes of the
mountain.

The caves of Balresiah and Badjah are a short distance from Karl), and
comprise some very interesting Chaityas and viharas; but these offer nothing
worthy of remark beyond those already described.

In returning to Khandallah I traversed the whole valley, and stopped at the
village of Lanowli, in the neighbourhood of which is a sacred wood of great beauty,
composed of ancient trees of prodigious height bound to one another by enormous
creepers. Profound obscurity reigns there, and myriads of birds sport together on
the topmost branches. At the end of a small glade, carpeted with'thick grass, and
traversed by a little rivulet, rises a diminutive temple, mysterious and antique, so
covered with climbing plants that it is impossible to distinguish its shape, I
approached the entrance; and, not seeing any one, I examined the interior,- which
consisted of a small, dark chamber, containing a lingam, crowned with flowers and
placed between two lighted lamps; in the corners were some statues, also coated
over with red ochre, I got back to the bungalow by a narrow and rocky road,
bordered by mangoes and fig-trees. At the door, I had great difficulty in forcing
my way through a considerable crowd that had assembled. There had just been
brought in, on litters, the bodies of an English officer and his Indian guide, who
had had an unfortunate encounter with a tiger in a wood not far off. The Indian
had had his breast torn open by a single stroke of the paw; and the officer,